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THE CIRCULAR 


Is published on Tuesday, Thuitday and Satur- 
day, of every week, at 43 Willow Place, (near the 
South Kerry, Atlaniie-st.,) Brooklyn, N. Y. 

Texms—Lree, to those who choose to receive free- 
ly: Taree Dollars per annum to those who prefer 
to pay: 

Specimen numbers may be ordered by those whe 
wish tv vecome acquainted withthe paper ; and if 
any choose to take it temporarily, it will be sent 
to them jor any period which they may designate, 
and will be stopped at the expiration of such pe- 
riod, unless ordered further. 

Address “THE CIRCULAR, Brooklyn, N.Y.” 

Any subscriber can discontinue his paper at any 
time, either by notifying his Postmaster, or by 
sending back a paper having his name and resi- 
dence on it, with the simple order—** Discontinue.” 

A OE LE A TO 
Editorial Notice. 

As the sentiments, objects, and terms of the Circular, are un- 
asual, we appropriate our first columns to such information 
sbout it, as may be needed by those who think of subscribing 
for it. We employ no agents to solicit subscriptions, and our 
friends are cautioned against urging any to take the paper. Our 
rule is, uot to send it to any One on the application of a third per- 
son, except in special Cases Where We Kuow the applicant, and are 
sure he is fully authorized. Our wish and request is, that every 
person proposing to subscribe for the Curcudar, sould read the 
entire couteuts of these first advertising columns and judge for 
himself, wituuul relying ou way older representations, wheth- 
er the paper is what he wauts. 


FUNDAMENTAL PRINCIPLES 
OF THE CIRCULAR, 
RELIGLON AND SOCIALISM; 
The Religion of the Bible,-- 
The Socialism of the Primitive Church. 


LEADING TOPICS. 

SALVATION FROMSILN, THE GIFT 
of the Gospel. 

** ‘Thou shalt call his name Jesus: for he shall save 

his people from their sins.” (Matt, 1; 21.) 

THE sk#COND COMING OF CHRIST, 
A. UV. iy, or ‘immediately after’ the Destruction 
of Jerusalem, at the close of the Bible record 
and vue apostolic age. 

** Verily Lsay unto you, There be some standing 








Aere Wuicu suall not taste of death, ull they see the 


Son of uiun coming in lus kingdom.’ (Matt. 16: 28.) 

THE KINGDOM OF GOD, FOUND- 
ed in ihe heavenly Jerusalem by Christ and his 
followers 15UU years ago, and now being extend- 
ed to us world and Hades, uniting three worlds 
on the plane of the Second Kesurrection. 

“Thy kingdom come, thy will be done on EARTH 
4S IT IS IN HEAVEN.” (Matt. 6: 10.) 
MIRACLES, A PERPETUAL AGEN- 

ey at che call of Faith; im opposition tu the in- 

tidel maxim that ‘the Age of Miracles is past.’ 

** Verily, verily, L say unto you, He that believeth 
on me, tue works that L do shall he do also; and 
greater works than these shall he do, because 1 go 
unto my Katuer.”’—-Joan 14: 12. 
COMMUNISM, AN INSTITUTION 

of the tloly Spirit—the Social Order of Heaven. 

‘* All mine are thine, and thine are mine.”—Jesus 
Christ. 

DELIVERANCE FROM DISEASE 
and Deach, foretold by the Prophets, fultilled 
by Christ. 

** He will swallow up Dears in Victory.” Isaiah. 


GENERAL PLATFORM 

OF PRINCIPLES AND MEASURES, 

Sovereiguty ot Jesus Christ, dating from his 
Second Coming, A. D. 70. 

Qo-sovereignty of the Primitive Church, raised 
from the dead at the Second Confing. 

Unity of all Believers, iu this world andin Ha- 
des, with the one Kingdom in the Heavens. 

Resurrection of the Spirit, abolishing Sin and 
Selfishness. 

Resurrection of the Body, overcoming Disease, 
renewing Youth, and abolishing Death. 

Community of Property of all kinds, with In- 
spiration for distribution. 

Dwelling together in Association, or Complex 
Families. 

Home Churches and Home Schools. 

Meetings every Evening. 

Lord’s Supper at every Meal. 

Free Criticism the Regulator of Society. 

Horticulture the leading business for subsistence. 

A Daily Press, divorced from Mammon, and 
devoted to God. 








The reader will find further information about 
the Religion and Socialism of The Circular in the 
ensuing Advertisements of Publications, and of the 
Associated Communities at Oneida, Newark, &c. 


PUBLICATIONS, 


FOR SALE AT THE OFFICE OF THE CIRCULAR. 


BIBLE COMMUNISM ; A Compilation from 
the Annual Reports and other publications 
of the Oneida Association and its Branches ; 
presenting, in connection with their History, 
a summary view of their Religious and Social 
Theories. 128 pages, octavo. Price 50 ets. 
Printed and published at the office of The 
Circular, Brooklyn, N. Y. 


Contents of Bible Communism. 


PART L—MATTERS OF FACT. 


Location of the Oneida Association. Number of 
members. Mansion House. Historical sketch. Re- 
ligious views. Form of government. Religious 
exercises. System of Criticism. Schools. Theory 
of the Rights of Property. Treatment of matrimo- 
nial and parental relations. System of Free La- 
bor. Agriculture. Manufactures. Cost of liv- 
ing. Conditions of membership and withdrawal. 
Branch Associations, at Brooklyn, N. Y., Newark, 
N. J., Wallingford, Conn., Putney and Cambridge, 
Vt. Health of the Association. General condi- 
tion of morality and prosperity. 


PART IL—SOCIAL THEORY. 

PRELIMINARIES. , 

BIBLE ARGUMENT.—Cuaprer I. Showing what 
is properly to be anticipated concerning the 
coming of the Kingdom of Heaven and its insti- 
tutions on earth. 

Cuarrer Il. Showing that Marriage is not an 
institution of the Kingdom of Heaven, and must 
give place to Communism. 

Cuarrer Ll. Showing that Death is to be abol- 
ished in the Kingdom of Heaven, and that, to 
this end, there must be a restoration of true 
relations between the Sexes. 

Cuarrer LV. Showing how the Sexual Function 
is to be redeemed, and true relations between 
the sexes restored. 

Cuarrer V. Showing that Shame, instead of be- 
ing one of the prime virtues, is a part of origi- 
nal Sin, and belongs to the Apostasy. 

Cuarrer VI. Showing the bearings of the pre- 
ceding views on Socialism, Political Economy, 
Manners and Customs, Xc. 

Cuavrer VIL. A concluding Caveat, that ought 
to be well noted by every Reader of the fore- 
going Argument. 


PART UL.—DOCTRINAL FOUNDATIONS. 

Criticism oF CurISTENDOM. CONSTITUTIONAL CHRIS- 
rianity. Tue Biste on Marriace. Pauv’s Views 
or Marriage. Law or ADULTERY. 

APPENDIX TO PART II.—CoLtoquy on Mar- 


RIAGE AND SLAVERY. 





THE BEREAN; A Manual for the help of 
those who seek the Faith of the Primitive 
Church: anoctavo volume of 500 pages.—— 
By J U. Noyes. Price, $1,50. 

The Berean contains free, outline discussions of the great 
Religious topics of interest: Salvation from Sin, The New 
Birth, The Second Coming, Resurrection, Origin of Evil, Our 
Relations to the Heavenly Church, Abolition of Death, Con, 
densation of Life, &c. &c.,—treated strictly according to Bible 
evidence, but developing many new and interesting conclu- 
sions, differing widely from those of the old Theology. Al; 
who wish to understand Biste Communism—its constitutional 
basis, and prospects of success—should acquaint themselves 
with the contents of this book, 





THE CIRCULAR; Complete files of Vol. 1, 
(Weekly,) $1,00; and of Vol. 2, (Semi- 
Weekly,) $2,00. 

THE PERFECTIONIST; Volumes 1, 2, 
and 3: and Tue Wirness, Vol. 2. Price 
$1,00 per Volume. 


SALVATION FROM SIN; Explained and 
Defended. By J. H. Noyes. Price, 6} ets. 





ANNUAL REPORTS ; (2d and 3d,) of the 


Onerpa Assocration. Price 12 1-2 ets. 





Postage. 
POSTAGE OF THE CIRCULAR, (Prepaid)-- 
Within this State, Out of the State, 

10 cts. per quarter, or | 19 1-2 cts. per quarter, or 
39 cts. a year. 78 cts. a year. 

Je lf not paid in advance, double the above 
rates is charged. 
POSTAGE OF BOOKS-- 

Bible Communism, 38 cts. prepaid. 

The Berean, 28 cts. prepaid, or 42 cts. not prepaid. 

Ja? Persons ordering the above books, and wish- 
ing to prepay the postage, can enclose to us the 
amount in government stamps. 





WANTED FOR THE CIRCULAR. 


Well written articles on all subjects of interest, in- 
cluding Personal Confessions of Christ, and Faith 
Experience ; Discussions of Communism and Praeti- 
cal Reform ; General Correspondence, and Reports of 
News, &c. &c. By writing for The Circular, its 
friends will realize its highest value—making it an 
occasion of improvement both ways, in giving and 
receiving. Letit be a Community Parer—an or- 
ganof the true-hearted every where—growing up 
in power and edification, with their growth in 


God. 








ASSOCIATED COMMUNITIES, 
at 

Newark, N. J. 
Brooklyn, N.Y. | Wallingford, Ct. 
Putney, vt Cambridge, Vt. 


HAVING A COMMON INTEREST IN ALL THINGS, 


Oneida, N. Y. 


BUSINESS CARDS OF THE COMMUNITIES. 


HE ONEIDA COMMUNITY HAVE ON HAND 
for sale, the following productions of their 
Gardens, Mill, and Work-shops, viz : 


NURSERY FRUIT TREES, 

Consisting of— 

APPLES, the most approved varieties. 

PEARS, do. (Standards & Dwarfs.) 

CHERRIES, 

PLUMS, 

PEACHES, 
Isabella Grape Vines, Raspberries, &c., &c. 


STRAWBERRY PLANTS, 
Of the following varieties :--Burr’s New Pine, Large 
Early Scarlet, and Hovey’s Seedling. 
Also, Myatt’s Victoria PIE PLANTS. 
GOOD WHEAT FLOUR, 


Usually on hand at the THE FLOURING MILL, 
in barrels and sacks; also Buckwuear FLour, in 
sacks—-Inptan Meat, Freep, &c. 


RUSTIC FURNITURE, 


Consisting of Rustic Chairs and Seats, of various 
kinds; Tables, Stands, and Flower Vases; Frames 
for vines, creepers, &c.; besides a variety of other 
Garden Furniture. 
STEEL TRAPS, 
Of various sizes and descriptions. 

Jes Orders for any of the above articles, ad- 
dressed to Jonathan Burt, Oneida, N. Y., will be 
promptly attended to. 

Oneida, N. Y., 1854. 


Choice varieties. 





HE PUTNEY COMMUNITY HAVE USUALLY 
on hand and for sale at their Grist-Mill, 
EXCELLENT FLOUR, 
recently manufactured from new wheat, at the Com- 
munity Mills, Oneida, N.Y. Also, 
CORN, RYE, AND OATS, 
at the usual prices. 

Tueir Mitt has recently been put in good repair, 
and is now doing the regular business of an ordinary 
Grist-mill, with satisfaction and dispatch. Corn in 
the ear crushed and ground at the usual rates. 

BAKER & HALL, Millers. 


Putney, Vt., 1854. 





Community Machine-Shop. 


W. R. INSLEE & CO., 
MACHINISTS, 


Hedenberg Buildings, Newark, N. J. 








W. R. I. & Co., manufacture Printing Presses, (for copper* 
plate and letter-press printing.) Jeweler’s Tools, Machinists’ 
Lathes, &c. &c. ; and are prepared to execute orders for ma. 
chinery generally. 


WM. R. INSLEE. ABRAM C. SMITH. 





Community Press. 
ww 


THE ‘CIRCULAR’ PRINTING OFFICE, 
NO. 43 WILLOW PLACE, 
Near the Cor. of State-st. 








The undersigned, having recently added to their 
establishment new Presses, and an assortment of 
new Job Type, are prepared to print Cards, La- 
bels, Circulars, Hand-Bills, Bill-Heads, and plain 
and fancy work generally, with neatness and dis- 
patch. 

IE Office No. 43 Willow Place, near State-street, 
(between Columbia and Hicks streets. ) 

8S. R. LEONARD & CO. 


What Ought to be Done. 


1. Religion is, by right, the highest teacher of 
mankind, and ought to use the most commanding 
instrumentality. 

2. The press is, at this day, the most command- 
ing instrumentality of instruction. Therefore reli- 
gion ought to lay out its strength not in the pulpit 
but on the press. 

3. Journalism is the superior function of the 
press—more effective than book-making, because 
more continuous and universal in itsoperation. Re- 
ligion ought, therefore, to take the lead in Jour- 
nalism. 

4. The Daily Press is the highest form of Jour- 
nalism--as much more effective than the weekly 
press, as the latter is more effective than book-mak- 
ing, and for the same reason. Religion ought there- 
fore to ascend from the pulpit tothe sanctum of the 
Daily Press. 

5. Believing that what ought to be done can be 
done, the publishers and friends of The Circular, 
in the name of the Christian religion, have pur- 
posed and are preparing to institute a Daily Reli- 
gious Press, 





Central Business Agency. 





George Craain, General Agent for the Associated 
Communities, offers his services to others who may 
have business in New-York, which they are willing 
tointrust tohim. Mis acquaintance inthe city, and 
the experience and facilities of business which ke 
has acquired by his agency for the Communities. en- 
ables him to buy and sell Goods, Produce, Land 
Warrants, &c., &c., safely and advantageously. Ad- 
dress ‘Grorce Craein, Box No. 6, Brooklyn, N. Y.’ 





Practical Communism--A Plan for 
Fmployers. 
Natural, and Practicable Immediately, 


for all sorts of Bustness, and in the midst 
of Society as it is, 





This plan is founded on the simple proposition, te 
substitute the family relation for the system af 
hiring. As the opposers of slavery say to the 
slave-master, ‘Emancipate your negroes, and car- 
ry on your business by paying them wages,’ so it is 
now said to the hireling master, ‘ Stop hiring, and 
carry on your business by taking your workmen 
into your family.’ In other words, let every dis- 
tinct form of business which employs and supports 
a number of workmen, be the gathering-point of a 
family sufficient to man the business, and carry om 
all its domestic affairs without hiring. Let the em- 
ployer, whatever his line of business, rive with his 
men, and make them interested partners instead of 
holding them Dy the mere bond of wages, and sup- 
porting their families scattered abroad. 

The material advantages of this business conden- 
sation, would be in part as follows: 

1, Opportunity of acquaintance, and eenstant con- 
sultation between the workmen. 

2. Enthusiasm, induced by aggregation and en- 
tire community of interests. 

8. Saving of time and labor in traveling to and 
fro, and the care of domestic affairs. 

4. Relief from complicated accounts and arbitrary 
money payments. 

The educational and religious advantages of this 
plan would be manifold and complete. 

1. Every important business would be the gath- 
ering point of an extensive ramILy. 

2. That family, embracing of course persons quali- 








fied to instruct, and having constant opportunity 
for meeting and mutual help would become a scnoo. 

8. That school, rising into the knowledge of God, 
and having the best possible facilities for mutual 
criticism and religious culture, would become a 
cuurcH. Thus business would become a truly sa- 
cred institution—the very platform of the worship 
of God. The four great interests of mankind—busi- 
ness, family affection, education, and religion— 
would join hands and dwell together wherever he- 
man beings have a home. 








———— ———— 
Deep Sea Soundings. 

‘*‘ One of the conclusions,” says Lieut. Mau- 
ry, in his report on this subject to the Seere- 
tary of the Navy, ‘‘ which we seem authorized 
to draw from the various soundings thus far 
obtained in the Atlantic, is this, viz., that if 
there be any part of the ocean, between the 
banks of Newfoundland and the Equator, more 
than 4,000 fathoms deep, £24,000 feet,) it is 
probably not great in comparison with the 
whole. Another feature exhibited as to the 
shape of the steppes, or plains of the great 
oceanic basin is worthy of notice. There scems 
to be, as we travel south from the Grand Banks 
of Newfoundland, a precipitous ledge, or what 
sailors call a ‘jumping-off place,’ right under 
the Gulf Stream. The Hatteras Shoals are 
formed by a cold current which runs along 
the shores of the United States, counter to 
the Gulf Stream. They are shelving from the 
North, that is, as you approach from the North, 
you gradually lessen your water until you reach 
the shoalest part, and then there is a sudden 
jump-off into deep water.”” From Newfound- 
land to Ireland, the distance between the near- 
est points is about 1600 miles, and the bottom 
of the sea between the two places is a plateau. 
The depth of water on the plateaw is quite 
regular, gradually increasing from the shores 
of Newfoundland to the depth of from 1,500 
to 2,000 fathoms, as you approach the other 
side. Specimens brought from the bottom of 
this submarine plain, by means of the deep 
sea-sounding apparatus, are composed of mi- 
nute microscopic shells, without a particle of 
sand or gravel. These shells suggest the fact 
that there are no currents at the bottom of the 
sea whence they came—that the lead found 
them where they were deposited in their burial 
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place after they had lived and died on the sur- 
face, and by gradually sinking they were lodged 
on the bottom. Had there been currents at 
the ‘bottom there would have been swept and 
abraded, and mingled up with these microscop- 
ic remains, the debris of the bottom of the sea, 
such as ooze, sand, gravel, and other matter. 
Hence the inference, as none of these foreign 
substances were found among them, that these 
depths of the sea are not disturbed either by 
waves or currents. 

The deepest sea soundings yet effected was 
made on the 30th of October last, by H. M. 
Ship ‘ Herald,’ in the course of a passage from 
Rio de Janeiro to the eape of Good Hope, 
36 deg. 49 min. S. Lat., and 37 deg. 6 min. W. 
Lon. The sounding line was 1-J0th of an 
inch in diameter, laid in one length, and weigh- 
ing, when dry, one pound per every hundred 
fathoms. 15,000 fathoms of this line belonged 
to the U. S. Ship ‘Congress,’ Capt. Me- 
Keever, and was manufactured at the request 
of Lieut. Maury, expressly for the purpose. 
The plummet weighed 9 pounds, and was 1°15 
inches in length, and 1°7 inch in diameter.— 
When 7706 fathoms had run off the reel the 
sea-bot‘om was reached. The captain of the 
* Herald’ states that himself and other officers 
in separate boats, with their own hands drew 
the plummet up 50 fathoms several times, and 
after it had renewed its descent it stopped, on 
each oecasion, abruptly, at the origiwal mark 
to a fathom, and would not take another turn 
off the reel. The velocity with which the line 
run out was as follows :— 


h. m. 8 
The first 1000 fathoms in 0, 27, 15 
1000 to 2000 as a, 39, 40 
2000 to 3000 ae — * 48, 10 
3000 to 4000 i E, 13, 89 
4000 to 5000 ~ m z, 27, 06 
$000 to 6000 sa i, 45, 25 
6000 to 7000 “0 Zz, 49, 15. 
7000 to 7706 oe + 1, 14, 15, 





Total, 9, 24, 45. 

The distance through which the plummet 
descended in the above time, was 7’7 geograph- 
ical miles of 60 to the degree. The highest 
summit of the Himalaya, viz. Dhawalagiri, and 
Kinchinginga, area little more than 28,000 
feet, or 4’7 geographical miles above the sea. 
The sea bottom is therefore proved to have 
depths greatly exceeding the elevation of the 
highest pinnaele above the surface. 

The strength of the line used in the above 
instance, tried before sounding, was found to 
be equal to bear 72 pounds in the air. The 
7706 fathoms which ran out, weighed when dry 
77 |bs., exclusive of the plummet, 9 lbs.— 
(ireat care was taken in the endwavor to bring 
the plummet again to the surface to show the 
nature of the bottom, but whilst carefully reel- 
ing in, the line broke at 140 fathoms below the 
water line, earrying away a self-registering ther- 
mometer, which had been. bent on at 3000 fath- 
oms. 

The greatest depth of sounding obtained 
previous to the instance above referred to, was 
by Lieut. Walsh, in the U.S. schooner ‘ Taney,’ 
on the 15th of November, 1849, Lat. 3ldeg. 
59min. north, Lon. 58 deg. 43 min. west. A 
wire used in this case descended to the depth 
ef 5,700 fathoms, (34,200 feet, or more than 
six statute miles) when it broke at the reel and 
was lost. 

During the summer of 1853, the brig ‘ Dol- 

phin,’ U. S. N., was engaged in these investi- 
gations with great success ; sailing from Chesa- 
peake Bay, a line of soundings was first run 
from that point to the west coast of Scotland, 
at Rocknle. Soundings being made at inter- 
vals of about 100 miles. From Rockule a sec- 
ond line was run to the Azores, a little to the 
north of which a ridge 6,000 feet in hight from 
the ocean-bed, was discovered, the soil of 
which was of a chalky charaeter, mixed with fine 
sand. From the Azores the explorers steered 
westerly, every where finding bottom at no great 
depth. The deepest sounding made at any 
time during this cruise was 3,130 fathoms, 
‘in Lat. 41 to 43 deg. North, Lon., 51 to 
56 deg. West. The Dolphin is at the present 
time employed in continuing these investiga- 
tions. 

Experiments made by «.ilkes during the 
U.S. Exploring Expedition, indicate that light 
penetrates the ocean to the depth of 80 fath- 
This may be considered also 
as about the limit of permanent animal and 
vegetable life. The depth at which objects cease 
to be visible to the eye is much less. A pot 
painted white was let down into the water, and 
the point of invisibility marked ; upon taking 
it out the point of visibility was marked, and 
the two were found to vary but a fathom or 
two. In water of 36 deg. Fah., the pot disap- 
peared at 6 fathoms; in water at 76 deg. Fah. 
at 30 fathoms? in the Gulf Stream at 27 fath- 
oms, just outside of it at 23 fathoms. 

‘* There is something,” says Lieut. Maury, 
* peculiarly attractive about the mysteries of 





the sea. There is a longing desire to know 
more of them. 

‘* Man can never see, he can only touch the 
bottom of the sea, and then only with the 
plummet. Whatever it reveals, or brings up, 
is to the philosopher a matter of powerful inter- 
est, for by such information alone as he may 
gather from a most careful examination of such 
matter, the amount of human knowledge con- 
cerning nearly all that portion of our planet 
which is covered by the sea, must depend.’’— 
Scientific American. 





Co Correspondents. 


C. S.—We shall be pleased to see you when you come to the 
city. Observe the directions for finding our place. 
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The Conceit of Cash Payment, 

Our way of publishing a paper without requir- 
ing pay for it, brings us in contact frequently with 
a foolish kind of pride, which we may as well 
batter with a summary criticism. What we re- 
fer to may be called the pride of independence.— 
It is ashamed to receive a gift—prefers to pay, or 
to promise to pay, or to apologize for not paying 
—any thing rather than take freely what is offered 
honestly. We, of course, have not the slightest 
objection to any true liberality and zeal which 


‘| the readers of our paper may have for helping us 
. | to support it. 


We are not too proud to enjoy 


their generosity. But the spirit that makes a 


‘| point of paying us to get rid of obligation, or 
-| that apologizes for not paying, as though we were 


secretly claiming something, or that refrains from 
taking the paper because it is not convenient to 
pay, is not liberality or zeal for us or our enter- 
prise, but is simply care for self, looking out for 
its own independence, and refusing to enter into 
the family freedom which is the element of 
heaven. 

We think no better of a man, but all the worse, 
when he tells us that he means to pay for what 
he has—that he is too proud to receive a gift— 
that he is unwilling to be dependent—that he 
despises charity, &c. This is all very fashionable, 
and is thought by many to be very virtuous; but 
in our view it is pride, as shallow and false in its 
philosophy as it is vicious and heaven-insulting 
in its spirit, We would ask a man whois addict- 
ed to this kind of virtue, to take an account of 
stock, and see how many of all the good things 
that he possesses are the fruit of his own labors 
—things that he has earned and paid for. Con- 
sider, Mr. Independent, how you got your exist_ 
ence with all its faculties, your parentage and 
friends, your maintenance in childhood and edu- 
cation, the liberties and civilization of your father- 
land, the accumulated improvements of the world 
in the midst of which you stand and boast your- 
self. All these and many other of the best ele- 
ments of your present elevation and comfort are 
free gifts to you from somebody—certainly you 
never did and never will pay for them. If your 
high-flying talk about earning your good things 
were not a matter of fashion and cant, and there- 
fore unassailable by reason, this simple view 
would take the self-conceit out of you, and make 
you willing to be dependent on charity in little 
things as you certainly are in all the greater 
things of your existence. You have been once 
entirely dependent on the kindness and labors of 
others, viz., in your infancy; and you will be 
again, when you reach the other end of your life. 
We may almost say, Blessed be sickness and old 
age and death, for the good lesson of dependence 
which they teach, at last, to those who have for- 
gotten the lowliness of childhood in the pride of 
uncircumcised manhood! Nay, blessed be Christ 
our Savior, who has found a way to teach us that 
same lesson by better means. 





A New Social Era, 


We are conscious that in the department of 
work, industry, and the outward life, a victory 
has lately been gained for Communism, second 
only to the movements for restoring the unity of 
man and woman and their relations to God. It 
is a victory over a spiritual principality—a 
breaking down of another of the great partitions 
of the apostasy, that hold mankind in death. The 
separaticn of classes—the mechanic from the stu- 
dent, the working man from the professional and 
cultivated man, &c., has been a real thing in socie- 
ty; disguised as it may have been under the 
courtesies of civilization, there has been an actual 
iron barrier between these classes and occupa- 





tions, that admitted of no genial fusion or sympa- 
thy. We feel that in the case of the Community, 
this film of separation has given way, and the 
result is a miraculous change gradually developing 
itself for the better in all parties. There is liberty, 
thank God, liberty of mind for the worker, and 
liberty of work for the thinker. We certainly 
never realized before the blessedness of work— 
the privilege of free hard-handed labor, married to 
the heart and mind. Wehave known somewhat 
of the laziness and drudgery of the working spirit. 
and still more of the dyspeptic effeminacy of pro- 
fessionalism, but to be admitted as an integral ac- 
tor in all fields of useful exercise, and to feel 
that we have the heartiest range of fellowship 
through all occupations, from the forge to the 
‘ forum,’ is one of our latest and best experiences. 


We conceive that the present inspired fusion of 
classes and occupations which God is carrying 
forward, bears strongly on the third great step to- 
wards the subversion of death. The first is a 
removal of the partition of unbelief, and establish- 
ing unity heavenward ; the second is the remoy- 
ing of false barriers of sin and shame between the 
sexes ; and the third has reference to establishing 
industrial unity and removing the curse of labor. 
When the partitions which have separated God 
and man, and man and woman, and man and man 
are removed, the death partition will also pass 
away. 





Answer to a Correspondent. 


[The following was written in reply toa letter of inquiry 
from Massachusetts, and as it may serve a general purpose 
published, we insert it here.] 

Brooklyn, April 25, 1854. 
Mr. , Dear Sir: 

Mr. J. H. Noyes acknowledges the receipt of 
yours of April 24, and as in our Community circle 
we are accustomed to a free distribution of mat- 
ters of common interest, I have accepted the part 
of replying to it. The interest you signify in be- 
coming acquainted with Mr. N’s writings, and the 
publications of the school, is gratifying, as that 
is the primary medium through which we prefer 
to be known. I have tosay in answer to your in- 
quiries, that there are a few files of the past vol- 
umes of the Circular on hand, viz., Vol. 1, week- 
ly, Vol. 2, semi-weekly; and the current volume, 
now being issued tri-weekly, the nominal price 
of which would be $1,00, $2,00, and $38,00 re- 
spectively,—though the Circular as it is pub- 
lished, is offered as you may see by the terms, 
frecly. There are besides, a list of publications 
which are noticed with the terms and contents, 
on the first page of the paper, to which you may 
refer. 

From the circumstance of your past associa- 
tions, and your having seen only a few casual 
No’s of the Circular, it seems to us not im- 
probable that on further acquaintance you will be 
disappointed, and find our views not so much in 
consonance with your present state as you appa- 
rently suppose. It may be otherwise; I should 
not wish to deter you from the trial: but it is due 
to frankness to say that our religion is very differ- 
ent from that of Swedenborg—our social move- 
ment from that of Fourier ; and our Communities 
have little in common interiorly, with Brook- 
farm or Hopedale. The basis and starting-point. 
of the Community, religiously and socially, is 
Primitive Christianity-—the faith and confession 
of Christ, uniting believers as on the day of Pen- 
tecost, not superficially, but vitally. With this 
foundation we need no ‘ Rules, By-laws, or Con- 
stitution,’ and have none whatever to show. The 
government of all the Associations proceeds, and 
has proceeded from the beginning, by the influence 
of Spirit and T’ruth, and in accordance with the 
principles of radical organization. They look to 
the sovereignty of Christ and the efficacy of free 
criticism in the place of all other formularics. 
You will perceive that the movement is no half- 
way one, compromising with the elements of the 
oldworld. It has a revolutionary gospel at its 
center, tending to make ‘all things new.’ 

In reference to your questions respecting the 
sexual and matrimonial relations, I must refer 
you to our pamphlet on ‘Bible Communism,’ for 
a discussion of the subject as held by the Com- 
munity. The answer which you allude to [No. 
21, in the Dialogue on the Oneida Association, } 
sums up the matter practically, in a compact way. 
The principles are more fully developed in the 
pamphlet,—which however should be studied in 
connection with the Berean, which sets forth 
the religious substructure of all our socia! innova- 
tions. You speak with a degree of sensitiveness 
on the subject of marriage, and wish for a state- 
ment of our views that shall be clear and ‘ unmis- 
takable.’ Frankly, then, we regard marriage as a 
worldly institution like many other forms of goy- 








ernment and law, ordained of God, and entirely 
suitable for an apostate state, but as surely un- 
suitable for higher conditions, and destined to pass 
away in the ultimate state. Marriage, that is, 
the ownership of one by another, is obviously as 
incompatible with real Communism, as the selfish 
claim of property of any kind. It is homogene- 
ous with society on the old basis, where every 
one seeks his own, and the rule is isolation and 
separate interests; it may be compatible with 
half way experiments in socialism, standing one 
foot on private interests and the other attempting 
to reach unity—but it cannot enter into the con- 
stitution of Bible Communism, which contem- 
plates only a state of resurrection truthfulness, 
liberty and love. 

If you desire to pursue your researches further, 
we shall be pleased to send you any works that 
you may request, and in the mean time will forward 
the Circular as it is published. I should be sorry 
to have you form an erroneous opinion from a4 
fragmentary point or two of our views without 
arriving at a general understanding of them, and 
hence the delicacy of broaching them in a ne- 
cessarily brief correspondence. 

Trusting you will accept this answer by proxy, 
I remain, Yours respectfully, a. 





Current Topics. 

....denny Lind is giving concerts at Vienna. 

...-It is stated that O. A. Brownson has been 
invited by Rev. Dr. Newman, President of the 
Irish University, to fill one of the principal chairs 
in that institution. 

....It is reported from Mexico that Santa 
Anna has routed the rebel forces of Alvarez, and 
that the victory was celebrated at the capital with 
great rejoicing. 

...-A severe frost occurred in Alabama on the 
18th inst. It is said to have destroyed a great 
deal of cotton and Indian corn, the young plants 
of which were several inches high. 

.... The Nebraska Bill still occupies the atten- 
tionof Congress, Col. Benton made a ponderous 
attack upon it in the House on Tuesday, raking it 
fore and aft, for more than an hour, with a con- 
tinuous volley of arguments, wit, and sarcasm. 
The Tribune characterizes it as one of the most 
effective assaults which the bill has yet received. 

...-A Telegraphie dispatch from Norfolk, 
dated April 25th, states that the steamship Falcon 
put into that port the day previous in distress. 
She was bound from New York to Aspinwall, hay- 
ing on board 255 U. S. troops, en roule for Cali- 
fornia. Most of the men were the same that 
were rescued from the wreck of the San Fran- 
cisco, some time since, so that this is their sec- 
ond unsuccesful attempt to make the journey to 
the Pacific. A singular providence seems to 
hover around the survivors of that ill-fated vessel. 

...-Considerable attention is given by the 
newspapers to a murder case in Kentucky.— 
Matthias F. Ward and Robert J. Ward are on 
trial at Elizabethtown, in that State, for shoot- 
ing W. H. G. Butler, a school teacher, while in his 
school-room. The cause of offense was his having 
corrected a younger brother of the Wards, who 
was one of his pupils, for misconduct. The testi- 
mony thus far offered by the prosecutors seems 
to be direct and explicit as to the guilt of the 
parties. They however belong to the ‘ upper ten,’ 
are very wealthy, and have secured the highest 
counsel in the State to conduct the defense. Great 
excitement prevails in the State on the subject of 
the trial. 

....A most destructive fire occurred in New- 
York on Tuesday night. It broke out about 8 
o’clock P. M., in a large six story building, No. 
231 Broadway, occupied as a clothing store. The 
building and the greater part of its contents was 
totally destroyed. During the progress of the 
fire, the rear wall of the building fell, carrying 
with it, and crushing beneath its ruinous mass, 4 
large number of firemen, who were fighting the 
flames in the first and second stories. Fourteen 
were killed, and twenty-six injured; many of 
whom lay buried for several hours among the 
heated bricks and smoking cinders, before they 
could be extricated. Much agitation prevails in 
the Fire Department, in regard to the insecure man- 
ner in which buildings in the city are constructed. 

.... The Tribune argues that as Russian diplo- 
macy is now excluded from its long-established 
centers, London and Paris, it will be directed 
more particularly than ever before towards the 
comparatively new fields of Persia and the United 
States. In Persia it will be met by the English 
and French agents, and the result of its operations 
will be doubtful. In this country its labor will be 
to disturb the friendly relations existing between 
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the United States government and the allied pow- 
ers. The Cuban question, fillibustering expedi- 
tions, the annexation of Canada, or the stirring 
up of any matter pregnant with difficulty, will be 
the points through which it will endeavor to effect 
thisobject. Its action here, however, will be great- 
ly embarrassed by the difficulty of communication 
with head-quarters, and the consequent loss of its 
lever-power, Russian gold. Speaking of this fact 
the Tribune says : 

Its means of communication with St. Peters- 
burg are difficult and will become more so daily, 
being watched over by England and France, who 
control the termini of the Atlantic thoroughfares. 
The sending and receiving of dispatches will be 
come almost impossible. This increasing difficul- 
ty if not total interruption of communications will 
be felt in the vital nerve of diplomacy, that is in 
its pecuniary resources. Hitherto the Russian Le- 

tion at Washington has drawn its salaries and 
received its contingent funds through the Legation 
in London, and has hadno open credit with any 
banking house in America. Russian merchants 
and bankers have no funds here, and we are in- 
formed that the exchange on Russia and St. Peters- 
burg has now risen to 20 per cent. Russian di- 
plomacy has therefore no great chance of being 
influential in rendering the policy of our Govern- 
ment subservient to the Czar, otherwise than with 
words, promises, and friendly demonstrations.— 
These, however, will no doubt be brought to bear 
with all the ingenuity that skill and experience 
can suggest; and though not immediately aided 
by the ring and glitter of hard cash, they may 
easily become formidable to the real interests of 
the country, and contribute to lead us into a course 
of action trom which we can never come out with 


honor. 
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One Advantage of Industrial Unity. 

The fusion of all classes in labor, the scholar 
working with the plowman, the man of science with 
the operative, and men with women, will be high- 
ly favorable, among other good results, to the pro- 
gress of invention and discovery. For instance, 
woman is not very inventive in her sphere, and 
if man should help her in her domestic chores 
he would be far more likely to think of expedi- 
ents for shortening and making valuable her labor 
than she is. Nothing could be better than to let 
into her department, which is now full of routine 
and ‘ancient’ usages, the sagacity and originality 
of the other sex. 

Then again, if the man of genius and thought 
should go into thorough partnership with the 
practical mechanic, he would combine the best 
qualifications for an inventor that are possible. 
Let men of education turn laborers, and they will 
find out by nature, both because they are know- 
ing and because they can never love drudgery, 
how to make work do itself. At the same time 
the distribution of leisure and education to the 
working-classes, which would be the result of in- 
dustrial unity, would greatly enlarge the basis for 
progress in the arts and all useful invention. 





Correspondence of the Circular. 
Spring in Connecticut. 
Wallingford Commune, April 23, 1854. 

What we have called our Indian Winter, with 
its eleven inches of snow and chilly winds, has 
almost entirely vanished—leaving its white traces 
only on the distant hills and mountains. It was 
our uninvited guest for just a week—during which 
time the men of this Commune, (rot being quite 
80 courageous as the Putney friends, who kept 
merrily about their plowing,) busied themselves 
in true New England style—making strawberry 
baskets and boxes, repairing carts, tools, and tend- 
ing to the ‘ loose ends’ in general. But for two 
or three days it has been fine weather again, par- 
ticularly to-day, and the gardening work has 
glided off briskly. To-day, in the forenoon we 
partly dressed our strawberry bed, and in the 
afternoon had a ‘Bee’ to plant an acre of early po- 
tatoes, in which the women and children joined— 
making a company of twenty. It was ashort and 
pleasant job. After working a while, all sat 
down on the grass, and listened to several articles 
from the newly-received Circular. 

I never saw business conducted with more en- 
thusiasm than it has been here this spring. All 
confess that they have a good appetite for it, and 
work, not from a sense of duty, but from hearty 
attraction. Freedom from anxious care, from the 
iron rule of necessity, together with the motives, 
facilities, and social influences which Bible Com- 
munism affords, makes labor a totally different 
thing from what it is commonly considered. We 
have found great benefit lately in introducing the 
study of the Bible game ito the field, and ming- 
ling it with our business during the day. It fur- 


nishes continual nourishment to our hearts and 
minds, and has a tendency to counteract the 
irksomeness which naturally attends mere bodily 


E. H. H. communicates the following weather 
item from Northern Vermont: 


Cambridge Commune, April 22, 1854. 
The snow storm alluded to in the Circular, and 
also in letters from Wallingford and Oneida did 
not reach us. Last Sunday when Wallingford 
had a foot of snow, it was avery pleasant day 
here, and one of the best sugar days of the season. 
We have not had two inches of snow for several 
weeks, and judging from various accounts have had 
pleasanter spring weather than places on the sea- 
shore, confirming the theory that attributes the 
backward spring to the presence of northern ice- 
bergs on our sea coast. We have not been able to 
do any thing about gardening yet, except starting 
a hot bed, because the frost is not out of the 
ground. We shall put in some peas in a day or 
two. The ground froze very deep, this season.— 
A sexton in an adjoining neighborhood, said the 
frost had worked into the ground 3 feet. We 
have had scarcely any rain, so that the frost has 
been thawing out of the ground gradually. This 
has been favorable to our roads, which would 
otherwise have been almost impassable. The 
frost in coming out in the spring, works in a way 
new tome. The ground becomes soft below the 
surface, and after a while this surface crust gets 
thin, and the horses will ‘slump through’ as they 
do sometimes in the spring, after deep snow. 





—Willis, whose grounds at Idlewild were cov- 
ered with eighteen inches of snow the 17th day 
of April, drops the following witticism about the 
weather :—“The cold North wind is of a most 
uncompromising sharpness—(that last participle, 
by the way, looking so like uncornpromising, as 
written, that the printer is very likely to make a 
blunder with an improvement in it.)” 

Oo ee - 

Patent Hen’s Nest.—The latest news from 
Poultrydom is the invention of an artiticial Hen’s 
nest ; which is regularly patented and honored 
with an engraving and description in the Scien- 
tific American. It is constructed with two cham- 
bers, the upper being provided with a suitable 
nest and false eggs, and communicating with the 
lower through a hole having a false bottom and 
self adjusting valves, in the centre. ‘The lower 
chamber is furnished with a pyramidal shaped 
cushion, on the top of which the real eggs tall, 
and roll down its sides without danger of break- 
ing; where they may be taken out at pleasure. 
by removing a side of the chamber. ‘Lhis nest, 
it is said, will bamboozle the smartest ben and 
the smartest weasel in the land. We report it as 
a matter of curiosity to our poultry-raising friends 
—not at all to recommend such a flagrant cheat. 





Outline History ot Jerusalem,---No. 2, 
In the year 613, the Persian king, 
Chosroes II, invaded Palestine ; and in 
614 Jerusalem was besieged, taken by 
storm, and ninety thousand of its inhab- 
itants including many of the monks, 
clergy, &c, were slain. The Persians 
then demolished the structures which the 
Christians had venerated—the churches 
built by Constantine were burnt and over- 
thrown, and many people were carried 
into captivity. 

In 628, after a protracted struggle, 
the Romans defeated the Persians, and 
again obtained possession of the Holy 
City. But their triumph was of short 
duration. Eight years after, the Ma- 
hometan Caliph, Omar, attacked Jerusa- 
lem, at the head of an invading army. 
The city was bravely defended by the 
ruling patriarch ; but after a long siege, 
was surrendered to the Moslems, on con- 
dition of the preservation of the lives of 
the inhabitants, and of their churches 
and property. Jerusalem, under the 
Moslem rule, then became a place of pil- 
grimage for the Mahometans. 

In the year 812, civil dissensions over- 
spread the land ; and amid the general 
embroilment, the churches and convents 
of the Holy city were pillaged and de- 
stroyed, and many monks were killed. 
When the Caliph Almamon ascended the 
throne, quiet was restored ; and for thir- 
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marked by a constant succession of quar- 
rels and bloodshed. Intestine broils were 
frequent ; and numerous revolts took| 
place in various parts of Palestine, which| 
were subdued by the Caliphs with great | 


Jerusalem suffered much. 


were oppressed and misused. Toward the 
close of the tenth century, however, there 
was a momentary lull in the storm, and 
for ashort time comparative tranquility 
reigned. 

In 1010, under one of the Egyptian! 
Caliphs, a severe persecution was com-| 
menced against the Christians in Pales-| 
tine Many were slain ; others were tor- 
tured and imprisoned ; property was con- 
fiscated, and finally the church of the 
Holy Sepulchre was destroyed. Under 
the succeeding Caliph the persecution 
ceased, and the church was rebuilt. Pil- 
grims again filled the Holy City, from 
England, France, Hungary,and all parts 
of Europe. Barons, Princes, and nobles 
of all grades, with their lordly retinues, 
journeyed to Palestine ; and some in the 
ardor of their zeal, came to Jerusalem to 
die. 

In 1077, Jerusalem was taken and 
plundered by the Turks. The pilgrims 
were insulted andabused, the Christian 
sanctuaries were demolished, and the wild- 
est disorder reigned. Unable to endure 
such outrages, the Christians appealed 
to the European churches for aid. A 
crusade was preached in Italy by order of 
the Pope, against the Mahometans ; and 
anarmy was collected, which, however, 
did not proceed to Palestine, but invaded 
the land of the Moors or Moslem Arabs in 
Africa and destroyed one hundred thou- 
sand people. This was the commence- 
ment of the crusades, 





Meanwhile the sufferings of the pil- 
grims at Jcrusalem were intense; and 
many of the Christians repaired to Eu- 
rope, imploring help. It was at this 
juncture that Peter the Hermit went to 
Jerusalem as a pilgrim. Indignant at 
the scenes which he there witnessed, he 
returned to Europe, and traversed Italy 
and France, proclaiming the miseries of 
his brethren at Jerusalem, and urging 
all to take up arms, and rescue the Holy 
city from the infidels, All Christian 
Europe was aroused ; and armies were 
at once dispatched for the Holy Land. 
The first legion was destroyed by the 
Turks, immediately after arriving in Asia 
Minor. The second was more successful. 
Antioch was captured by the crusaders, 
and a large Turkish army defeated be- 
fore its walls. They then advanced on 
Jerusalem, and encamped around it. Af- 
ter a seige of forty days, the city was ta- 
ken by storm. Neither sex nor age was 
spared; and more than ten thousand 
Moslem inhabitants were massacred, ac- 
cording to the admission ot Christian 
Arabian writers register the 


The 


writers. 
number slain at seventy thousand. 

city was then dedicated to the Lord. 
In 1187 the Sultan Saladin took Je- 
rusalem, and restored the Mussulman 
rule. In 1219 his successor destroyed 
the walls and towers of the city, and left 
it in a defenseless state. It was soon af- 
ter ceded to the Christians by a treaty. 
Twenty years later, however, it was at- 
tacked by the Mahometans, who stran- 





ty years, until his death, the country was 


——— 


at peace. The subsequent century was| mantled the city. In 1243 it was again 


given by treaty into the hands of the 
Christians; but soon after reverted to the 
Moslems, who have held possession of it 
up to the present day. For the last five 
centuries its history presents little of im- 


. . . | . 
slaughter. During this era of desolation | portance or interest. It has been subject 
Her churches | 


to the vicissitudes common to oriental 


were again destroyed, and the Christians) cities, including several changes of rulers, 


with the circumstances incident to such 
events. 


The Story of Isaac and Rebekah. 

Those who have a taste for romance, 
will always be gratified in reading the 
beautiful stories which are contained in 
the Bible. We were particularly inter- 
ested lately in reading the story of Isaac 
and Rebekah, though we have read it a 
great many times before. The story is 
introduced by relating Abraham’s father- 
ly solicitude for his son Isaac. He was 
‘ well stricken in years,’ and probably ex- 
pected ere long to be ‘gathered to his 
people.” In contemplation of this his 
thoughts naturally reverted to God’s 
promise, ‘In thy seed shall all the na- 
tions of the earth be blessed.’ And to 
coéperate with God in this, he makes his 
servant swear that he will not take a 
wife for his well beloved heir to the 
promise, of the daughters of the Ca- 
naanites, but one of their own kindred 
and faith, who worshiped and feared the 
true God as he did. He then dwelt in 
the land of Canaan where God had com- 
manded him to go and leave his own 
country and kindred, and which he prom- 
ised to him and his seed as an inheritance 
forever. We have a beautiful example 
of his faith in that promise, when his 
servant said to him, ‘ Peradyenture the 
woman will not be willing to follow me 
unto this land ; must I needs bring thy 
son again unto the land from whence thou 
camest? and Abraham said, Beware thou 
that thou bring not my son thither again. 
The Lord God of heaven, which took me 
from my father’s house, and from the land 
of my kindred, and which spake unto 
me, saying, Unto thy seed willI give this 
land; he shall send his angel before thee, 
and thou shalt take a wife unto my son 
from thence.’ Then the servant swore 
to him concerning the matter, and forth- 
with prepared for his journey and de- 
parted, taking with him ten camels. 

He arrived at the city of Nahor in the 
evening, and made his camels kneel down 
by a well without the city, where it was 
customary at that hour for the women to 
go to draw water. There he prayed that 
God would send him good speed and show 
kindness unto his master Abraham ; and 
then asked for this token of his favor— 
that when the daughters of the city came 
out to draw water, the one that he should 
ask to give him drink and that shouid 
answer him, ‘ Drink, and I will give thy 
camels drink, also,’ might be the one that 
was appointed for Isaac’s wife. And 
before he had done speaking, Rebekah 
came out with her pitcher upon her shoui- 
der: and she was very fair. She went 
down to the well and filled her pitcher, 
and when she came up the servant ran to 
meet her, and said, ‘ Let me, I pray thee, 
drink a little water of thy pitcher, And 
she said, Drink, my lord, and hasted and 
let down the pitcher upon her hand and 
gave him drink.’ And we see in what fol- 
lows that her spirit was as beautiful as her 





gled the Christian inhabitants, and dis- 


Her occupation would not be 
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considered a very graceful one, by the 
young ladies of the present day, but none 
can help being struck by the simple grace 
of her demeanor, in her hospitality to 
this stranger. When he had drank, she 
said, ‘I will draw water for the camels al- 
so, until they have done drinking.’ And 
she did so; while the man looked on, won- 
dering if the Lord had really answered 
his prayer, and made his journey prosper- 
ous. When the camels had done drink- 
ing, he made her many presents of jewels, 
and inquired whose daughter she was, 
and if there was room in her father’s 

house for him to lodge. She readily an- 
swered that she was the daughter of 
Bethuel, and assured him that they had 
both straw and provender, and room to 
lodge. 

Then the man overwhelmed by God’s 
goodness, bowed down and worshiped him, 
saying, ‘ Blessed be the Lord God of my 
master Abraham, who hath not left des- 
titute my master of his mercy and his 
truth : I being in the way, the Lord led 
me to the house of my master’s brethren.’ 
This is a beautiful recognition of God as 
a hearer and answerer of prayer. 

Rebekah then went to her mother’s 
house and communicated to her family 
all that the man had done and said. Her 
brother Laban then went out to meet 
him, and found him at the well with his 
camels, and said to him, ‘Come in thou 
blessed of the Lord: Wherefore stand- 
est thou without, for I have prepared 
the house and room for the camels,’ 
He accompanied Laban to the house 
and was most hospitably welvomed, but 
refused to eat until he had told his er- 
rand, and when he recapitulated to them 
all that Abraham had said to him, and 
God’s dealings with him up to the time 
of his interview with Rebekah, he said, 
with an eye single to the performance of 
his mission, ‘ Now if ye will deal kindly 
and truly with my master, tell me; and if 
not, tell me; that I may turn to the 
right hand, or to the left.’ Their answer 
shows how perfectly they acquiesced in 
the will of God in the matter; ‘ The 
thing proceedeth from che Lord, we can- 
not speak unto thee, bad or good.’ Again 
the servant acknowledged the hand of 
God, and worshiped him. Then after 
giving many presents to Rebekah, and 
precious things to her mother and broth- 
er ; he partook of their proffered refresh- 
ments and retired to rest. 

In the morning he arose and proposed 
to return to his master with Rebekah— 
But her mother and brother hesitated 
about parting with her so soon, and wish- 
ed to have her stay with them a few days 
longer. He said, ‘ hinder me not, seeing 
the Lord hath prospered my way.’ Then 
they agreed to call Rebekah and ascer- 
tain her feelings about it ; and at their 
question, ‘ Wilt thou go with this man?’ 
without any foolish sentimentalism and 
eoquetry, she replied promptly, ‘I will go.’ 
This decided the matter, and they bless- 
ed her, and sent her away with her nurse 

.and damsels, At evening, as they drew 
near to their destination, Isaac went out 
.to meditate in the field; and in the dis- 
tance recognized the return of his servants 
and camels, and went to meet them.— 
Rebekah had already inquired of the ser- 
vant who it was that came to meet them; 
and as he approached, she alighted from 
her camel, and the servant related to 


Then Isaac brought Rebekah into the 
tent of his mother who had recently died, 
and she became his wife, and he loved 
her and was comforted after his mother’s 
death. 

All like to have love stories end well, 
and in this story we discover, throughout, 
that the secret spring which secured suc- 
cess to all parties and a happy consumma- 
tion to the lovers, was their hearty confi- 
dence in God and obedience to his will. 





Incredulity not always Wise. 

The Pharisees who rejected Christ 
were very learned in the Scriptures, and 
most probably thought they had good 
scriptural grounds for rejecting him and 
his disciples, as well as John the Baptist. 
They said, on one occasion, of the cred- 
ulous multitude who believed on them, 
‘This people who know not the law are 
cursed,’ Qn looking at the Old Testament 
prophecies, we find they in some places 
gave ground for the expectation that Elias 
would come like some mighty reforming 
angel, and be immediately followed by 
the great Messiah in the glory of his 
everlasting kingdom. ‘ Behold, I will 
send my messenger, and he shall prepare 
the way before me: and the Lord, whom 
ye seek, shall suddenly come to his temple, 
even the messenger of the covenant, 
whom ye delight in: behold, he shall come, 
saith the Lord of hosts. But who may 
abide the day of his coming, and who 
shall stand whan he appeareth?’ Here 
the period of Christ humiliation is entire- 
ly omitted, and the prophecy glances 
from the ministry of John to Christ’s 
Second Coming. The same is found in 
Is. 40: 3—5, & Mal. 4. John’s own tes- 
timony too, was calculated to encourage 
the same impression: ‘I indeed baptize 
you with water unto repentance: but he 
that cometh after me is mightier than I, 
whose shoes I am not worthy to bear: he 
shall baptize you with the Holy Ghost 
and with fire:’ &c.; and Christ’s actual 
appearance was so inferior to what he 
expected, that even he doubted, and sent 
to ask him, ‘ Art thou he that should 
come, or look we for another?’ 

The Pharisees, however, had really no 
excuse in these prophecies for their un- 
belief; for his humiliation was as plainly 
predicted as his exaltation, (see Is. 53,) 
and they might have known that the 
former would precede the latter in the 
nature of things. But the fact that they 
in their wisdom did not get at the truth 
in the matter, while the ignorant and 
credulous multitude did, shows how in- 
effectual such wisdom is for guiding 
in the right path. At the present day 
also, men rely mainly on the same kind of 
shrewdness as that manifested by the 
Pharisees, and credulity is very much des- 
pised, Multitudes in the Primitive church, 
however, were saved by their credulous- 


ness; and we say in the words of the poet : 
“ Better trust all and be deceived, 
And weep that trust and that deceiving, 
Than doubt one [truth] that if believed, 
Had blessed one’s life with true believing,” 





The First Step. 

Faith is believing something that we 
cannot visibly prove. It is taking God at 
his word, without stopping to argue the 
case. For instance, there was a man with 
a withered hand; Jesus said to him, 
‘Stretch forth thy hand.’ Now suppose 


the man had said, (as is generally the 





Isaac all that had transpired. 


practice at the present day,) ‘ First heal 


| fect. 


it Lord, and then I will stretch it forth.’ 
This is a great error—men wait to feel 
the effects, before they actually exercise 
their faith. But Christ says, believe first 
and then receive. ‘ Believe that ye have, 
and ye receive.’ 

Practically. Do you want salvation 
through the merits of Christ ? Believe 
then that you have it, now, just as you 
are, and as a proof that you believe, con- 
fess it, say you have it, and at once be- 
gin to act as though you have it. If 
doubts arise resist them; they are’ temp- 
tations; give them no place in your 
thoughts, suffer them not to drop from 
your tongue, but take this bold stand 
that you are saved through Christ, and 
persevere in it, though your own nature, 
the world, the devil and all hell’s host, 
arise to convince you to the contrary. 
Are you laboring under some disease of 
body ? Has Satan a strong hold upon 
you ashehad upon the woman in the 
gospel whom he had bound eighteen 
years ? Christ is able to pull you out of 
his grasp. Trust then in his power. 
Say then, Christ makes me well. Begin 
to act as a well man and persevere as be- 
fore. Go forward in the strength of the 


Lord fearing nothing. C. A. ©. 
Newtown, Ct., April, 1854. 





The Christian Language. 


(From Schaff’s History of the Apostolic Church,) 


The spirit of the Christian revelation 
shows itself, in the province of language, 
not so much in coining new words and 
phrases as in making a new use of old 
ones. The apostles made words already 
at hand the vehicles of infinitely pro- 
founder ideas than they had ever con- 
veyed before, or continued to express af- 
terwards in heathen authors. Even the 
Seventy were compelled to put into many 
Greek expressions an old Testament idea, 
which it requires a sympathy with the 
whole spirit of the divine revelation to 
understand. To a far greater extent is 
this the case in the New Testament, 
which contains a universe of new ideas, 
throwing even the Old Testament far in- 
to the shade. The very terms of most 
frequent occurrence and of the greatest 
importance for Christian faith and _prac- 
tice, as light, life, truth, resurrection, 
atonement, redemption, savior, apostle, 
church, election, calling, justification, 
sanctification, faith, love, hope, peace, 
liberty, humility, blessedness,—darkness, 
flesh, unbelief, sin, death, condemna- 
tion, etc., have a far more comprehensive 
and profound sense than in any profane 
writings, or, in most cases, even in the 
Old Testament; though this sense is cer- 
tainly agreeable to the natural import 
and the etymology of the word. In this 
view it may be said, that, as Christianity 
is the perfection of humanity, so the 
Christian language is the full develop- 
ment of the natural. Hence the knowl- 
edge of Greek and Hebrew is not enough 
for understanding and theologically in- 
terpreting the Bible. To this must be 
added above all the experimental sympa- 
thy with the spirit, which fills the words 
and makes them vehicles of its profound 
ideas. 

In this use of the Hellenistic idiom 
for conveying the Christian revelation, 
we must admire particularly the power- 
ful genius of the apostle Paul, struggling 
with the language to create the most 
suitable expression for his idea. His 
style, in general, is a fitting channel for 
the bold majestic stream of his thought. 
True, it is often harsh, abrupt, and irreg- 
ular, like nature. It has none of the 
careful polish and artistic exactness to be 
found where a writer depends on his 
mode of expression for much of his ef- 
Paul says himself, (2 Cor. 11: 6,) 
that in speech, but not in knowledge, he 
was rude; that is, according to the 
stundard of the Greek philosophers and 





rhetoricians, whose taste, however, had 








undoubtedly already become very cor- 
rupt. He is always too full of his sub- 
ject, too much occupied with the mat- 
ter, to waste time on the form, His 
mighty spirit breaks away from the tram. 
mels of ordinary rules, and often rises to 
the hight of sublimity. It is well known 
that the heathen rhetorician, Longinus 
placed him among the greatest orators: 
and the accomplished critic, Erasmus, 
remarks on Rom, 8: 31—39: “ Quid us. 
quam Cicero dixit grandiloquentius!’— 
In fact, this passage, as well as that ser- 
aphic hymn on love, 1 Cor. 13, is, even on 
merely asthetic and rhetorical principles 
beyond all question one of the most beau. 
tiful and sublime things in the history 
of literature. Paul’s writing is always 
manly and noble, fresh and vigorous, clear 
and exact, terse and concise, fascinating 
and suggestive, sometimes plying the 
lash of irony and sarcasm, but also melt- 
ing into the tenderest strains, or inge- 
niously and winningly playing on words, 
He delights in colossal antithesis and the 
massive, dialectic progressions of the 
Greek periods. Even his many anacolu- 
tha are usually only the excess of a virtue, 
the result of his ardent temperament and 
overflowing fullness of soul; emotion 
crowding upon emotion, thought upon 
thought. The prominent characteristics 
of his style are fervor and force, and it has 
not unjustly been styled a ‘ perpetual bat- 
tle.’ But his polemic zeal is always under 
the control of sober reflection, and at 
times, as in the incomparable description 
of love, 1 Cor. 13, gives place to the most 
delightful calmness and benignity. On 
the other hand, the style of John, ‘ the 
son of thunder,’ while it breathes the gen- 
tle air of peace, as it were, from the celes- 
tial regions of the church triumphant, 
also rolls along at times, especially in the 
Apocalypse, according as the subject re- 
quires, with the awful power of thunder. 

To sum up all; the language and style 
of the apostolic writers has its peculiar 
beauty, appearing in different forms, ac- 
cording to the character of the author and 
the subject ; a beauty not lying, indeed, 
on the surface, veiled rather in the garb 
of humility and poverty, in the form of a 
servant, like the Lord himself; but for 
this very reason affording the freer scope 
to the power of the Holy Ghost and di- 
vine grace, and all the more wonderful in 
its effects. The weak and the despised 
has God chosen to confound the great and 
the brilliant, that the glory may be the 
Lord’s and not man’s. Were the New 
Testament written with the Attic ele- 
gance of a Plato or a Xenophon or aSoph- 
ocles or a Demosthenes, it would be per- 
haps a book for philosophers, for the 
educated few, but not, as it is this day 
and ever will be, a book for the people, 
the bread of life for all ages, conditions, 
and classes of men. 





Tron.—A singular illustration of the duc- 
tility of iron has been produced at the estab- 
lishment of Mr. G. Downing’s, Crown Iron 
Works, Birmingham. It is in the form ofa 
book, the leaves of which are of iron, rolled so 
fine that they are no thicker than a piece of 
paper. The book is neatly bound in red mo- 
rocco, and contains forty-four of these iron 
leaves, the whole being only the fifteenth of 
an inch thick. (November, 1851.) At the 
Prussian Industrial Exhibition, Count Renard, 
a large proprietor of iron works, exhibited 
sheet-iron of such a degree of tenuity that the 
leaves can be used for paper of the finest sort, 
the machinery rolls 7,040 square feet of what 
may be called teaf-iron, from a ewt. of metal. 
A book-binder of Breslau has made an album 
of nothing else, the pages of which turn as flex- 
ibly as the finest fabric of linen rags. (June, 
1852.)—London Record. 





—Lord Byron gives the following description 
of a party with Sheridan :—* It was first silent, 
then talkr, then argumentative, then disputa- 
tious, then unintelligible, then altogethery, then 
drunk.”——Lbid. 





—It is stated that Moses Grinnell, of New- 
York, has purchased the watering place of Judge 
Mills, at Yellow Springs, Ohio. It is also stated 
that the hotel on this healthy and beautiful spot 
will soon be opened under the auspices of a sister 
of Kossuth, the Hungarian patriot.—Cin. Gaz. 
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